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assuredly right when she said, speaking of Lamennais, " Some of his thoughts are as fine as anything that has ever been said in human language."
The paper on Celtic poetry derives its value to students of Renan, from its being the fullest exposition which he has given of his views about the race to which he belonged, and will be read with sympathy by all who believe that those are in the right who encourage it to study its past, and to seek success in literature rather than in any other career. In that, the example of Renan himself, far the greatest prose writer who has lived in our times, is there to prove that the Celts may still do great things, while all the efforts they make to attain political importance are doomed, in the very nature of things, to hopeless, and indeed ridiculous, failure.
The fortune of war decided, many hundred years ago, that they, the last remnants of a race which had once been powerful, were to be useful elements in the constitution of nations mainly composed of their conquerors; but to be nations only in a poetical and not in a political sense. The Bretons indeed saw this long ago, and there is not the most distant chance of their again attempting even the sort of provincial uprising against the central authority which